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Volohfridus et Georgius Mono censes Latini sermonis amatoribus salutem dicunt. This was 
the greeting - now offered also to the readers of Omnibus - with which "Latin-lovers" from 
all over the world were invited to the LVDI LATINI, a festival of music and Latin held in 
October 1986 at Freising in Bavaria. For four day s an international gathering spoke only 
Latin and sang only Latin (with a bit of Ancient Greek thrown in). How is this possible, when 
we all know Latin is a dead language? 

Let us remember that Latin is only dead in the sense that there has been no real 
development in forms or syntax since antiquity. Until the 17th Century it was still one of the 
main languages for poetry, and until the 18th Century almost all scientific works were 
written in Latin. For most of its history Latin was also taught as a living language. The 
humanists of the Renaissance learned their Latin not via grammar but by reading ancient 
authors, by hearing Latin spoken, and by speaking it themselves. The main schoolbooks 
consisted of fictional dialogues on everyday matters which the pupils repeated amongst 
themselves. 

It was only when Latin disappeared as a spoken language in universities that both the aims 
and the methods of Latin teaching changed. Where Latin was taught essentially as a 
historical discipline, analytic methods of learning rules and construing sentences reigned: 
"Look for the verb! Masculine or neuter? Sequence of tenses!" Latin became a mental game, 
and many find it hard to believe the language was ever used for genuine communication. 
But this change of teaching methods did not take place everywhere: there was still a large 
number of people who were so fascinated by the magic of Latin that they continued to use 
it in writing and speaking, and this remains true today. Even the 20 th Century has its 
important writers of Latin prose and poetry. 

Jan Novak 

Amongst these, the Czech musician Jan Novak who died in 1984 holds a special place as the 
spiritual father of our LVDI LATINI. He loved writing and speaking Latin, and published 
collections of Latin songs in his home town of Brno. As a composer he had studied with 
Bohuslav Martinu and Aaron Copland, and it was especially the sound of Latin which 
fascinated him. A large part of his work was devoted to bringing to life the rhythms of Latin 
poetry by means of modern music. This was an enterprise which only really became possible 
with the new musical language of the 20th Century. The measures of European music 



before then, at least in the previous three centuries, had moved too fat from the rhythm of 
ancient poetry. 

With careful attention to the metre, therefore, Jan Novak set to music not only medieval 
and modern Latin verse but also the great writers of ancient Latin - Horace, whom he 
worshipped as divinus poeta, Catullus, Tibullus, even Seneca's tragedies, whose musical 
qualities were a real discovery, is great love, however, was Virgil, princeps poetarum, 
despite a few groans over the (musically) monotonous hexameter form. His Dido cantata, 
recorded for the first time in 1986, can stand musically alongside Purcell and Berlioz, but its 
libretto is simply Virgil's text, with very few alterations. 

I met this remarkable man almost by accident in the summer of 1981 at the first 
performance of his Phaedrus cantata Aesopia. Out of this meeting came the idea for a 
festival of music and Latin. We called it LVDI LATINI partly after the ancient Roman festivals, 
but also in order to underline the difference between our way of practising Latin and the 
seriousness of school. In German schools at any rate, there is hardly any subject with less 
play in it than Latin! But when the Romans used ludus as their word for "school", they 
meant not only to remove anxiety from children before their entry into the seriousness of 
life but also to show that in the ludus this seriousness had not yet begun. 

Music and love 

The patron god of our LVDI LATINI became Amor, son of Venus, child and playboy of the 
ancient world. His image, complete with lyre, was our emblem on letters, posters, and 
badges. With the inscription AMOR DOCET MVSICAM, which has since became the central 
tenet of the "LVDI LATINI ideology", we wanted to express that our inspiration was above all 
enthusiasm for Latin, not a sense of duty to a great cultural heritage or the salvation of the 
West in the age of the computer. 

So we met for the first time in Autumn 1983, in the castle of the town of Ellwangen: over a 
hundred "friends of Latin" from all over the world gathered for a Latin "variety programme" 
of the sort not seen in Germany since the Latin theatre of the Jesuits. For two and a half 
days Latin ruled: concerts, lectures, discussions, films, plays, and above all the singing of Jan 
Novak's carmina popularia (published with others after his death as Cantica Latina). This not 
only enabled us to let Latin, normally read silently in German schools, ring out in sound, but 
it also meant all present could take part, however good or bad their Latin. 

It was remarkable how music, taught by the god of love, loosened our tongues, even for the 
most prosaic conversation. Of course mistakes of grammar, even serious ones, had to be 
tolerated, but it is absurd in Latin and only in Latin to concentrate on avoiding mistakes and 



to miss the creative play with language. Correctness remains the goal even in speaking Latin, 
but on the way Martin Luther's injunction should be the rule: pecca fortiter, sin boldly! 


Latin on television 

The next LVDI LATINI were held in Spring 1985 in the old Roman town of Augsburg (Augusta 
Vindelicum) which was then celebrating its 2000th anniversary. By then our friend Jan Novak 
had died. It was his wish, however, that I go on to make the Games bigger and better, with a 
greater influence on the general public. We had both been concerned that though Latin 
retained its position in German schools, it no longer had the importance it formerly had in 
cultural life. So this time the LVDI lasted seven days, and we managed not only to attract 
visitors from all over the world once more, but also to entice up to eight or nine hundred 
people to the evening performances. Not everyone had any knowledge of Latin, but we 
provided translations and managed we hope to transmit some of its magic. 

The high point of these LVOI was the revival of what is perhaps the greatest modern musical 
version of any ancient text, Horace's Carmen saeculare arranged as an oratorio by Francois - 
Andre Philidor. Philidor was famous in the 18 th Century not only as an opera composer but 
also as a chess master, and his oratorio had met with great success at its first performances 
in London and Paris. It had subsequently been forgotten, however, perhaps because the 
choice of text was seen as eccentric. Our production was also broadcast on the radio, and 
revealed the striking contemporaneity of the work. Just as in Rome 2000 years before, so in 
Augsburg the gods were asked to care for the young, be propitious to the work of the land, 
and keep pure the water and the air. 

The Games attracted even more publicity however because they were attended not only by 
a Japanese Latin poet (Aritsuno Mizuno from Kyoto) but also by seven students from Malawi 
with their teacher. Their trip was paid for by the President of Malawi, Dr. Kamuzu Banda, a 
great enthusiast for Latin, and they regaled the Bavarian public with village scenes from 
Malawi in Latin and Horatian Odes set to African folk music. Their visit created such a stir 
that for the first time in many years Latin dialogue could be heard on German television! 
This led to further publicity in America, including Time magazine, and so much 
correspondence that I have still only answered a small part of it. 

Freising and the future 

After the Augsburg festival, I planned to be sensible and wait a while before the next one. 
But these things have a dynamic of their own, and when one joins with the god Amor one 
soon learns the truth of the proverb amare et sapere vix deo conceditur; love and sanity 
rarely coincide. So in Autumn 1986 we launched into the third LVDI LATINI at Freising near 
Munich. My colleague this time was Dr. Jurgen Leonhardt (= Georgius), another musical 



classicist, and again music was at the centre of the festivities, ranging from a concert of Jan 
Novak's music with his widow and sister to a great public ball isaltatio publica). A new 
element here was provided by the Latinist and dancer Bernardilla (Bernadette Schnyder 
from Basel), and one of the highlights of the show was an Ariadne pantomime based on 
Ovid's Ars Amatoria. The proceedings were opened by the Mayor of Freising, and the 
opening ceremony included a performance of a short Latin opera Porta Aeternitatis by a 
Freising composer Rupert Ignaz Mayr. Amor was joined as patron by Sanctus Corbinianus, 
the Christian missionary said to have converted the Bavarian barbarians in the 8 th Century, 
and more local interest was provided by a guest appearance of Dr. Marcus Junkelmann, who 
in 1985 crossed the Alps from Verona to Augsburg with seven companions in full legionary 
costume. 

But the core of the Games were again the small groups which met in the morning to talk in 
Latin about not only literature and history, but also mathematics and science. There was an 
introduction to Gregorian chant, and a Colloquium Atticum offering the chance to speak 
Ancient Greek as a change from all the Latin, not to mention instruction in saltatio orientalis 
vel ventralis or belly-dancing, which turned out to be more ancient than usually imagined. 
The brave could enter the talent contest (deliciae Latinae), singing, dancing, and telling 
(Latin) jokes. The afternoon sessions were open to the public and included lectures, plays, 
and films as before, with poetry readings by modern Latin poets. The final concert included 
a Catullus cantata by Margarete Sorg - Rose for voice, piano, saxophone, and percussion, 
and Jan Novak 's Apicius Modulatus, a setting of recipes from Apicius for voice and guitar. 

After each number, the relevant dish was brought on stage and offered to the audience! 
After what I said above about the power of Amor, I can hardly hope to postpone the next 
LVDI LATINI for too long, though present plans are for a brief respite until 1989. In the 
meantime our SODALITAS LVDIS LATINIS FACIVNDIS will be active in producing films, 
concerts, plays, and recordings. Only one thing is missing: the British! Quis credere possit? 
confluunt ad LVDOS LATINOS Germani, Austriaci, Belgae, Batavi, Helvetii, Francogalli, Itali, 
Hispani, non desunt Americani, Afri, lapones - soli fere Britanni frustra adhuc desiderantur. 
Quo usque tandem, gens Anglica, hoc tantum dedecus in te residere patieris? quam diu, ne 
aliena a Musis atque adeo ab Amore summo deo dicaris, verendum erit? di melius! sunt, 
sunt in eo populo, qui non solum Bentleios et Porsonios tulit, sed etiam Moros, Audoenos, 
Miltonios, sunt, inquam, hie nunc quoque plurimi, quos amor ad Camenarum sacra 
dulcissima rapiat. vos igitur, fortunati sodales, hortor atque obsecro, ut ad ludos veniatis 
venustissimos et Latinissimos. sed utcumque haec erunt, certe valete! 

Wilfried Stroh is Professor of Latin at the University of Munich, and the author of important 
scholarly works on Latin love-elegy and Cicero's speeches. For a translation of his concluding 
exhortation, see the back page: Omnibus will gladly pass on to Professor Stroh any inquiries 
about the next LVDI LATINI or the activities of his Soda litas I 



